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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. Cowrer. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF MAHOMET. 
There are but few persons who have not 
heard of this famous impostor; and as few, | 
perhaps, who have perused his bingeaiiny. | 


succeeded by his son Amni, surnamed Ha- 
shem, or “one that broke bread,” on account 
of his singular generosity during a famine 
at Mecca. Having amassed great sums of 
money, he took a journey into Syria, where 
he purchased a vast quantity of meal, which 
he made into cakes and divided with his 





As it will, no doubt, be interesting to many 
of our readers, to know by what specious 
artifices he spread his doctrines over so great 
a portion of the globe, and made himself 
adored as the prophet of God, we have se- 
lected a brief account of his life. 

Mahomet was born at Mecca in the year of 


Christ 569. According to the eastern histori- 
ans, he was descended in a direct line from 


Ishmael. Kedar, or as the Arabians call him |! 


Kidar, after his father Ishmaei’s death com- 
muncated his name to the greatest part of 
Arabia Petra. He was succeeded in his au- 
thority and possessions by his son Hamal; 
Hamal by Nabet, and Nabet by Salaman. After 
Salaman came Al Homeisa, then Al Yasa, 
whose son Odad was succeeded by Odd the 
father of Adnan. Counting ten generations 
forward in the same line, we come at last to 
Fehr, who seems to have distinguished him- 
self by some glorious actions, as he was de- 
nominated Xoreish, on account of his bravery. 
He is to be considered as the root of the 
politest and most celebrated tribe of the 
Arabs. He had three sons, Galeb, Mohareb, 
and Al Hareth. From Mohareb the Banu 
Mohareb, denominated likewise Sheiban, 
took their origin; from Al Hareth, the Banu 


own hands amongst the people of Mecca. 
He likewise killed a prodigious number of 
| camels, with which he fed them, and relieved 
them in the time of their distress; and find- 
ing that the soil about Mecca was so barren 
as to produce no fruits but what was com- 


|corn or grain, which the Meccans are 
obliged to bring from other places, he ap- 
| pointed two caravans to set out yearly for 
that purpose, the one in summer, and the 
other in winter; by means of which, the city 
was amply supplied with provisions of all 
kinds. The provisions brought by them were 
distributed twice a year; and Hashem, by 
his prudent conduct, raised the glory of his 





tribes made their court to him. Nay, so 


held in by the Arabs, that from’ him the 
family of Mahomet among them are called 
Hashemites; and he who presides over Mecca 
and Medina, who must always be of the 
race of Mahomet, has to this day the title of 
the “ Chief or Prince of the Hashemites.” 
Hashem died at Gaza in Syria, and was 
succeeded by his son Abdal Motalleb or 





Al Kholoj, and from Galeb, ina direct line, | 
the impostor Mahomet. Galeb was the | 
father of Lowa; and he of Caab, whose son 
Morrah had for his immediate descendant 
Kelab the father of Kosa. It was this Kosa who 


Mateleb. He is said to have been extremely 
affable and easy of access, as well as just 
and generous toa great degree; so that, in 


| 
| . . 
| the beginning of the month Ramadon, he 


entertained the poor upon the flat roof of his 
house, and afterwards supplied the fowls of 


| 


aggrandized the tribe of the Koreish, by pur- | the air and wild beasts of the field with pro- 


chasing the keys of the Caaba from Abu Gab- 
shan. By this he not only aggrandized his tribe, 
but became the prince of it himself. He was 
succeeded by his second son Abd Menaf, to 


whom the prophetic light, which is said to | 


have manifested itself in his face, gave the 
might of primogeniture. Abd Menaf was 


| 





| the neighbouring mountains. The well which 
| God showed to Hagar in the wilderness is 
Said to have been miraculously discovered 
' to Abdal Motulleb, about fivé hundred years 


\ after it had been filled up by Amru prince | 
t 





mon in the deserts, and consequently no | 


people to the highest pitch; insomuch, that | 
all the neighbouring great men and heads of | 


great veneration is the memory of Hashem | 





of the Jorhamites. This well is by the 
Arabs called Zemzem; which some derive 
| from her calling to Ishmael, when she 
spied it, in the Egyptian tongue, Zem, Zem, 
i. e. Stay, Stay; though others ascribe it to 
a different origin. The water of this well, 
which is on the east side of the Caaba, and 
covered with a small building and cupola, is 
| highly reverenced; being not only drunk 
with particular devotion by the pilgrims, but: 
also sent in bottles as a great rarity to most 
parts of the Mahometan dominions. 
Abdalla, the father of Mahomet, was a 
younger son of Abdal Motalleb, and remark- 
able for his beauty. In his twenty-fourth or 
twenty-fifth year, he married Amina, the 
| daughter of Waheb, the son of Abdal Menaf. 
She is represented as the most beautiful, pru- 
dent and virtuous lady of her tribe; and con- 
| sequently the most worthy of such an extra- 
ordinary person as Abdalla. He died young, 
and in his father’s lifetime, left his widow 
and infant son in very mean circumsiances; 
his whole substance consisting only of five 
camels and one female Ethiopian slave. 
| Abdal Motalleb was, therefore, obliged to 
take care of his grandson Mahomet, which 
he did, not only during his life, but at his 
death enjoined his eldest son Abu Taleb to 
| provide for him for the future. Abu Taleb 
| was extremely kind to his nephew, and in- 
\ structed him in the business of merchan- 
| dize; for which purpose he took him info 
|| Syria, when he was but thirteen years of age, 
‘recommending him to Khadijah, a noble and 




















rich widow, for her factor; in whose service . 
he behaved so well, that she married him, 
and thus raised him to an equality with the 
richest in Mecca. 
Though Mahomet had probably formed 
a design of introducing his new religion 
'pretty early, he did not think proper to. 


1} 
| 
] 
| 


| visions of various kinds, which he ordered || avow it till the fortieth year of his age. | 
his servants to leave upon the summits of | The grand article of his faith was, the unity - 


| ofthe divine nature, which he pretended was 
| violated by Jews and Christians no less than 
| by the Pagans; for which reason, he resolved 
to make an attempt to rescue the world from 


jthe ignorance and superstition which pre- 
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vailed at that time. This reformation he in- 
tended should begin in his own family; and 
therefore, having retired with his house- 
hold to a cave in Mount Hara, near Mecca, 
he there opened the secret of his mission to 
Khadijah; acquainting her that the angel 
Gabricl had just appeared to him, and told 
him that he was appointed the apostle of 
God. He also repeated to her a passage 
whick he said had been revealed to him by 
the ministry of the angel, with an account of 
many prodigies which happened at his birth. 
This pretended revelation was received by 
Khadijah with the greatest joy; and in a 
kind of ecstasy she immediately communi- 
cated the good news to her cousin Waraka 
Ebn Nawsal, who being a Christian, could 
write ‘in the Hebrew character, and 
pretty well versed in the scriptures both of 
the Old and New Testament. He very readily 
came into her opinion, swore by God that 
what she said was true, and that “ Mahomet 
was the great prophet foretold in the law by 
Moses the son of Amram.” 

Mahomet finding his first step so success- 


was 


ful, as Waraka was a very considerable per- 
son, began to entertain great hopes of ac- 
complishing his design. He next converted 
his servant Zeid, to whom he gave his liberty 
on thé occasion, which afterwards became 
arule to his followers; and then Ali the son 


_of Abu Taleb, though at that time only nine or 


ten years of age. This lust, however, mak- 
ing no account of the other two, he used to 
call the firet of believers. The next person 
he applied to was Abu Becr, a man of very 
considerable authority among the Koreish. 
fle was easily gained over and by his in- 
fluence several others; so that Mahomet now 
made his misssiow no longer a secret. To 
Abu Becr he cave the name of .4/-Saddik, 
or the faithful witness; because he not only 
vouched for e¥efy thing he said, but greatly 
ineeased the number of his followers. Ma- 
homet likewise complimented him with the 
tithéof .7tik, or freserved; intimating there- 
by, that he was certainly saved from hell fire. 

Having given out that he was commanded 


| 
fyom heaven to admonish his near relations, 


Mahomet directed Ali to prepare an enter- 
tainment, and invite to it the sons and de- 
scendants' of Abdal Motalleb. He intended 
to open his mind to them; but Abu ‘Taleb, 
ane of Mahemet’s uncles, making the com- 
pany break up before the prophet had an op- 
portunity of speaking to them, he was obliged 
to invite them again the next day. Having 
now proposed the matter, he asked which 
of them’ would become his wazir, prime 
minister, on vicegerent. This was gecepted 
by: Ali; upon which Mahomet said to him, 
« This is my brother, my deputy, and my 





' on his left, he would not abandon his enter- 
| prize.”” Abu Taleb, therefore, finding him so 





| They heard him with some patience till he 





| people of his tribe came to a determination 





‘but promised to stand by him to the utmost 








ey 


(khalif) successor, or vicar; therefore show 
yourselves submissive and obedient to him.” 
At this speech all the company fell a laugh- 
ing, telling Abu Taleb that he must now pay 
obedience and submission to his own son. Not- 
withstanding this repulse, however, Maho- 
met was so far from being discouraged, that 
he began to preach to the people in public. 


began to upbraid them with tHe idolatry, ob- 
stinacy, and perverseness of themselves and 
their fathers; which so highly provoked 
them, that they openly declared themselves 
his enemies, except some few who were con- 
verted. The prophet was now protected by 
the authority of his uncle Abu Taleb; who, 


The wisdom of nature, to use a common 
phrase, displays itself wherever, and on 
whatever part of her works we attentively 
cast our eyes. In the clothing of animals 
we see it richly displayed. To each she has 
given a vestment adapted to its particular 
circumstances of habitude and climate. The 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the lion and other 
inhabitants of the torrid zone and of the 
latitudes bordering thereon where a blazing 
sun and a heated atmosphere constantly pre- 
vail, either have no clothing at all, or so 
little as to be oppressive neither by its quan- 
tity nor its quality. But the reverse we find 
in the regions which stretch towards the 
pole. The Eider duck, which is destined to 





however, was earnestly solicited to persuade } 
his nephew to desist, and at last threatened | 
with an open rupture in case he could not | 
prevail on him so to do. This had such an 
effect upon Abu Taleb, that he advised his 
nephew not to push the matter any farther; 
representing the great danger he and his 


followers would otherwise run: but our pro- | 


phet was not to be so intimidated, and told 
his uncle plainly, that “if they set against 
him the sun on his right hand, and the moon 





firmly resolved, used no further arguments, 
of his power: so that notwithstanding the 
io expel both Mahomet and his followers, he 


founda powerful support in his uncle against 
all their machinations. 





To be continued. 
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For the Repertory. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BEAVER, 

The beaver is the animal called by na-, 
turalist’s by the name of Castor Fiber. Itis | 
from thirty to forty inches in length, from | 
twelve to eighteen in height, and from fifty | 
to sixty pounds in weight. In shape it some- 
what resembles the rat, but bas a broad, | 
flat, squamous, naked tail, of an oval form. 
Its colour varies according to the climate in 
which it dwells; in northern latitudes it is 
dark and sometimes black; it is also found 
gray and white with variegations of brown 
and black spots; among the snows of Canada 
it ts of a chesnut hue, and in the country of 
the Illinois of an olivacious brown. The 
beaver is the only animal belonging to the 
class Mammalia which has a web spread be- 
tween the toes of the hind feet only, bearing 
a resemblance to those of the duck. With 
these feet, in its aquatic expeditions, as with 
oars, it propels itself through the water, 
while with its broad flat tail, as with a rudder, 


swim in the icy seas and to build its nest 
among the rocks and bleak cliffs of the 
north, is armed with a species of down, 
which at once keeps in its internal heat and 
is impenetrable by water. For the beaver 
also she has made a similar provision. His 
life is spent among rivers and lakes under a 
cold and frosty sky, but he is clothed witha 
thick vesture of fur which secures him from 








the effects of cold and prevents the contact 
of water. This fur is of two kinds, one long, 
coarse and stiff, the other short, fine, silky 
|and compact. This last is what the hatter 


| esteems so highly, which forms a consider- 


able branch of the trade of Canada and the 
coast of Labrador, and on account of which, 
the avaricious rapacity of man has compelled 
the innocent proprietor to forsake the haunts 
which it formerly~possessed and retire to 
| the rivers and lakes of less frequented re- 
| cesses. Every thing in nature has its pecu- 
liar use; and the author of the Spectacle de la 
-Vature, ingeniously supposes, that while 
the short fur of the beaver is intended to se- 
cure the animal against the inclemency of 
surrounding elements, this in its turn is pre- 
served by the long fur from being soiled 
by dirt and other extraneous matter. 

“ The gradations of nature,” says Gold- 
smith, “ are imperceptible;” and naturalists 
tell us that all animated nature forms but 
| one chain, one uninterrupted series of exis- 
tence, one bond of relationship and union. 
We need only to take a view of life around 
us to be convinced that this is true. We will 
find the great divisions of animals, viz. man, 
quadruped, bird, fish, insect, and even vege- 
table, gradually disappearing in each other. 
Comparing man and brute together, the dis- 
tance between them ¥$ so great that the idea 
of a connexion seems absurd. It is true that 
between the internal structure of their 
bodies, the conformations, composition, adap- 
tation and uses of their bones, muscles, blood- 
vessels, and organs severally, some analogy 


| 











it directs its course. 


does exist; but man even in the most de- 
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based state, preserves a “ countenance erect 
and elevatd towards the heavens,” his steps 
are guided by the lights of reason and the 
mora) faculty, his mind is fitted for the en- 
joyrient of pleasures higher than sensual, 
and in other respects is so different that he 
appears too far removed to admit the idea of 
a relationship with the brute: he neverthe- 
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municates with the ocean through the chan- 
nel of the St. Lawrence, are places into which 
man has seldom extended his footsteps. In 
these unknown recesses, thousands, perhaps 
millions of beavers sport at their ease appre- 
hensive of danger from no enemy but the 
bear or the wolf, who aware of the security 
they enjoy in their aquatic habitations sel- 





less is related to him; he is but a link in the 
chain of existence In the climes of the tem- || 
perate zone we behold him in his most per- | 
fect state; 
we find him degenerating into the diminu- | 
tive inhabitant of Lapland, Borandia or Sa- 
moird Tartary, whose mind is contracted in 
proportion to his body; or if we proceed to 
the burnt regions of the line, we find him 
gradually sinking into the Mexican, the 
Hottentot, the Negro, and, at length, the 
rude inhabitants of the 





if we advance towards the pole | 


island of Borneo, | 
where he degenerates into his feilow native, 
the 


woods. 


owrang out wild man of 


The Is the 
brutes, but he is neither man nor quadruped; 


ne 
oO 


or 


owrang outang first ol 


he stands interposed between honk he is 
the first in the genius Simia or tribe of apes. 


the | 


dom attempts to molest them; here they 
| build their houses, indulge in 
domestic life, and propagate their species for 
| the supply of the future necessities of their 


the sweets of 


+ - . . 
| the foot of a shattered oak, we found a child. 


~ 
united to an amiable and beautiful woman.” 

“ T remember the dear lady,” said Editha. 

“ One day,” continued the count, “ when 
we together were scouring the forest in the 
chase, we were checked in our speed by 
the cries of distress. We listened and they 
were repeated. We hastened to the spot 
from whence the sounds had issued, and near 

























| 


wrapped in a wretched mantle, screaming 
| piteously.”’ 


” said Editha. 


*“ Unhappy innocent! 





enemy man. Among the unfrequented rivers 
and lakes of Scandanavia, Russia and Poland 
they are still somctimes seen, but from the 
other parts of Europe they have long ago dis- 
appeared; we have no accounts of their be- 
ing in Great Britain later than towards the 
end of the twelfth century in the of 
Henry II. when some were discovered on the 


reign 


lakes among the mountains of Snowdon. 
(To be 


concluded in our next ) 


For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 


OR 
ascending this tribe we behold the . = - : 
> emeneng th sot THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
quadruped gradually rising tll it appears In 5 i al 


its full form; 
the 
with four-footed animals. 
of things we observe in the other great divi- 


in descending it, we descend 


order of links which connects man 


The same order 
sions of animated existence. Between the bird 
andjquadruped we sec theflying squirrel, bat, 
&c. interposed; between the bird and waa 
the flying fish; between the quadruped a 

fish the ottar, the morse, the beaver, oe 
The beaver is allied to the fish in its fondness 
for water,in having a scaly tail, the taste of 
which is said to resemble the peculiar flavour 
of fish, and in having a membrane spread 
its hind feet, soning in 
> scaly 


between the toes of 


appearance and use to the fins of th 
inhabitants of the ocean. 
Beavers are inhe of 
climes, and are found in the belt lyin 
the sixtyfifth 

north latitude, but are most partial 
Jatitudes of that belt. They 
to increase in number about forty 


a ibitants northern 
¢ be- 
tween thirtieth and de 


tl! 


to the 


higher begin 
degrees | 
north of the equator, and to decrease about | 
thirty south of the arctic circle. They former- 
ly delighted to roam through the back parts 
of nearly all of the United States, from the 
district of Maipe to the Carolinas, but from 
these retreats they have all, excepting here 
and there a few solitary wanderers, been ex- 
pelled and have retired to places where man 
is not seen to penetrate. Those vast unex- 
plored tracts of country which lie to the 
west of the Mississippi, and west and north 
of the extensive chain of lakes which com- 


~ i 
unas of | 


CHAPTER I. 
°*T was strange, "twas passing strang¢, 


°*T was pitiful, 


*twas wonderous pitiful! 
» 


SHAKSPEARE. 
How could he gaze upon that beauteous form, 
Nor feel his soul with chaste affection warm. 
The sun had sunk beneath the western 

ocean, the mist of grey twilight had retired 








| from the landscape, and the moon arose at- 
li tended by her twinkling train, when Ferdi- 


{| nand, count Altenheim, and prince of the holy 


| Roman empire, ordered the governess ot 
| 


| 


| 


the fair and beauteous Amclia, his daughter, 
to attend him in his study. 
“ Editha,”’ 


Ss 


said he, when they were seat- 
ed, “ I have sent for you, to communicate 


|| something of the most serious and interest- 


} 


| ing nature.” 

My Lord,” replied Editha, “ let me 
| hear your commands, and you know I shall 
| obey them.” 

“ Those too you shall know, my good 
Editha,”’ rejoined Ferdinand, “ but first lis- 
ten to a brief tale which I shall 
| Twenty seven years have elapsed, since I 
| became acquainted with the noble D’Arin- 
| hault, prince of Pandolfo.” 
|  T am anticipating a rich repast,” inter- 
 mapted Editha, “ a rich repast, my lord, in 
| your story.” 
| “ Then you will be disappointed,” answer- 
| 


be 
! 


| 


relate. 


ed Ferdinand, “ but listen and don’t inter- 
rupt me. We became bosom friends, and 
soon after, I had the pleasure of seeing him 






















































> continued 
the count, “ and reared him as my own, but 
D’Arinhault seemed forcibly struck with the 
appearance of the infant and insisted upon 
taking him to the castle, accordingly, he 
was | the That 
same youth is now D’Arinhault, prince of 


*“ T would have received him,’ 


vorne thither by attendants. 
Pandolio.”’ 
“ Indeed, my Lord!’’ 


erness. 


exclaimed the goy- 
* You shall hear,” proceeded Altenheim. 
“ Two or three years after this event, D’Arin- 
hault visited me, to congratulate me on the 
birth 


taken plac 


of mv daughter, which event had then 


e. He informed me, that his hopes 


of an heir had expired, as his princess was§ 
lia an ill state of health and that he had ded 
_ termined to adopt the foundling of the wood 
6 said he taking me apart, “ should 
Montaldo, for that is the nam@ 


And,” 


my young 
I have given him, should he live, and yo 
Amelia reach the bloom of life and yeaq 
let our houses be united byf, 
ge between them.” ¥ 

I was grateful for the honour, and St 
lemnly promised, that should 1 outlive hi 
and Montaldoand Amelia exist, ata prop 
are I would see them united, he pronileil 
should I die before him.” 


cried Editha, treg 
i 


of womanhood, 
marria 


- 


the same, 


“* Did you, my lord!” 


dl 
ling violently. r 

“ J did,’ “ and# 
was the reason why I kept her from 
that no suitors might put me tothe unpleg 
necessity of a denial. About a year afte 
iny countess died, leaving me no iss 
my daughter; and in about nine yeargy 
ceeding that catastrophe, contrary to @ 
pectation, the princess of Pandolfo, wi 
livered of ason, in giving birth to whoj 
left this world and an afflicted: husbang 

“ |] remember that mournful ever 
Editha. 

* One day,’’ continued Altenheinl 
taldo had taken the young prince 
adjoining wood to enjoy the refeshing 
that played through its leafy foliagé 
being absent about two hours, he # 
alone, disfigured with blood, and aj 
gaping in his right arm.” | 


returned Altenheim; 








. q 


ee eee 





“ OQ! shocking!” exclaimed the gover- 
ness. 

“‘ The story he related was more so,”’ said 
the count, “ for he informed us, that he had 
searcely entered the wood before they were 
attacked by three rufhians in disguise; I drew 
my sword, said he, in defénce of the prince, 
but what could my weak arm against their 
savage fury!” 

“ Truly but little,” interrupted the loqua- 
cious old woman. 

“ JT rushed upon them, said Montaldo,”’ 
continued Altenheim, * but one with his sabre 
wounded me in the sword arm, and I was 
helpless! I followed them, however, shriek- 
ing in vain for help, and saw them throw 

-the young prince, all scarred with wounds, 
into the river! Fatigued and faint with the 
loss of blood, I sunk upon the beach. When 
I regained my senses, no one, nothing was 
to be seen, but traces of blood, and the 
cloak of the prince, crimsoned with his 
gore!” 

“ Gracious heaven!” exclaimed Editha. 

“ Nothing could equal the grief of D’ Arin- 
hault,” proceeded Ferdinand, “ upon hearing 
this relation. The wound of Montaldo was 
dressed, and by the tragic event he became 
puce more the heir of Pandolfo.” 

“ What a dreadful tale!” but was there 
Rever any clue to guide a search for the 


> 









































murderers? 
® None,’ answered Altenheim. “I remained 
the castle some time, endeavouring to 
leviate the sorrow of my friend, but finding 
ery effort ineffectual, I left him with deep 
eret. He never recovered his loss, and 
ut a year ago, a letter from Montaldo 
ormed me of his death, his own accession 
the title of the deceased 
Arinhault, and politely mentioning the 
ectations he entertained of being united 
vy. family.” 

trange story,” observed Editha as the 
concluded, “ but the intention of your 
ship is—-”’ 

that you may know,” interrupted Alten- 


and estates 


prince Pandolfo hither to receive the 
of my daughter in marriage.” 

ore wonderful, my lord,” said Editha, 
have my young lady’s inclinations 
onsulted?” 

fat was unnecessary,” replied the 
i“ my promise is sacred; she is my 
Hr, and she knows her duty is to obey 
Ai not consult her happiness by marry- 
f.to the second personage in the em- 
Bcdeath, what did you make that ob- 
for, old woman? But now for my 
ms, which you were so anxious to 
vey are these, that you acquaint 





“I this night leave the castle, to es- | 


Amelia with my intentions and prepare her 
to receive D’Arinhault as her husband.” 

“ I shall obey you, my lord,” answered 
Editha; “but I fear it will be unwelcome 
news to her.” 

“ She will, she shall obey me!” exclaim- 
ed the count. 

Ferdinand commanded Editha to go and 
bid Weitzer, his squire, to prepare for their 
departure. The horses were soon equipped, 
and when the bell of the castle tolled the 
solemn hour of twelve, count Altenheim, at- 
tended by a small retinue, left his home, 
and proceeded to the palace of D’Arinhault 
near the town of Dusseldorp. UBALDO. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XXXVI. 


Thus far we run before the wind. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


After much midnight labour and great 
waste of lamp oil, we are at last arrived at 
the second volume of the Repertory. At a 
time like this, periodical essayists are inclined 
to look back upon their work, and reflect 
upon the quantity of utility they have been 
enabled to render to the public, or whether 
they have been useful at all. The authors of 
the cabinet have lately been engaged in this 
| review, and, to say the truth, have enjoyed 
;as much self complacency as most authors 
in the same predicament. Their chief conso- 
lation has been, the strict adherence they 
have always paid to the principles expressed 
in their introductory number. They are 
confident their lucubrations have universally 
been on the side of virtue, and if they have 
not completely reformed the vicious man- 
ners of the age, they have at least tended to 
do so, which is all that could be expected of 
the authors. 

As to the degree of good which has re- 
| sulted from this series, to the world in gene- 
| 














ral, we comfort ourselves with the reflection 
that, apparently, we have done as much ser- 
vice to the public as many writers of abilities 
far superior to any we pretend to possess. 
The fact is that the world appears to go on 
| pretty much in its old way, and we thank 
God that it has not grown worse while sub- 
ject to our correction. It might be thought 
that we should be so confounded at the con- 
tempt of mankind for our moral attempts, 
us to prevent usfrom stirring abroad to wit- 
ness the feeble effects of our impotent ex- 
postulations, or making another effort with 
the pen. This is by no means the case. Cus- 
tom has made us bold, and if the world has 
temerity enough to resist our good counsel, 
we shall have the courage not to desert our 











post, but continue faithful teninels to de- 
fend the cause we have undertaken. 

In our perambulations through this great 
city, we have had several opportunites, of 
hearing the opinions of our fellow citizens 
respecting our little paper. Some of our 
frothy bucks, who, of all occupations in the 
world, most despise thinking, have denounc- 
ed it as too deep: grave penetrating scholars 
have declared it too superficial. Some have 
criticised the style, others found fault with 
the sentiments, while many could not per- 
ceive the propriety of our mottoes. In short, 
every one has discovered some blemish, and 
that blemish has completely overturned the 
worthy parts of the work, for we have sel- 
dom seen the good, though often the inferior 
passages pointed out, and defects have been 
laughed at, while the applicable morality has 
been left unpractised. But there is nothing 
new in this; even the holy scriptures have 
been criticised with all the virulent sophistry 
of obstinacy, and because there are a few pas- 
| sages hard to be understood, the whole has 
been denounced as unworthy serious attention 
| and sedulous imitation. How is the heart of 
: that man delighted, who is unwilling to ac- 
| knowledge the justice of religious duty, when 
he thinks he has discovered something which 


| tends to corroborate his deistical opinions; 


| opinions, that, because they flatter his indo- 
| lence and vanity, he is determined to support 
| by every artifice infidelity can invent. Here 
| then, he bids adieu to fair and rational dis- 
cussion, and founds his impious disbelief on 
| the encouraged delusions of his own heart. 
| His inclination is his argument, and armed 
| 








with zt, he fearlessly opposes the sovereign 
willof Heaven. 

Essays published regularly in periodical 
miscellanies lie under several disadvantages. 
The author is obliged to write, whether he 
feel the spur of inclination or no. To write 
is the task he has assigned himself, and some- 
times even the idea of a task makes us per- 
form it reluctantly. Business of pressing im- 
portance must occasionally interrupt his la- 
bours; and by deferring an interval of leisure 
| to the last moment, cause him to compose 
hastily and almost without thinking, more 
anxious for the quantity than the quality. 
| At other times a summer’s sun may be the 
scorching inspirer of his languid thoughts, 
and make his drooping head hang with sick- 
| ening indifference over his painful task. We 
mention this last terrifying circumstance as 
an argument to conciliate the indulgence of 
the public, if, during the ensuing season, 
they happen to meet with any papers which 
bear marks of the author’s having nafifed it 
while he wrote. 

Periodical essays are frequently complain- 
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ed of as being «00 superficial. To this we 
reply in tke words of Goldsmith; t we 
would ast, whether, in a short essay, It 1s not 
necess¢ry to be superficial? Before we have 
prepered to enter into the depths of a sub- 
ject, in the usual forms, we have got to the 
bottom of our scanty page, and thus lose the 
honours of a victory by too tedious a prepa- 
ration for the conduct.” 

To select suitable subjects for discussion 
is another difficulty that presents itself to 
the periodical essayist. The public often 
think his topics common and hackneyed. 
Now this is equivalent to saying that the 
public are tired of being advised on things 
of importance, which they have seen so often 
illustrated. Then, why is the world not re- 
formed? If the advice has been excellent, and 
a sufficiency of it imparted, why are man- 
kind still engaged in the pursuit of iniquity? 
Until they conform to the principles reason 
has established for their government, it is 
the duty of the moralist to continue his work, 


and draw the parallel between vice and vir- | 


tue. When his purpose is answered, when 
the human race shall have returned to the 
paths of moral rectitude, he will then resign 
his pen, or only retain it to express the 
real felicity, the fascinating enjoyment, the 
“luxury of doing good.” 

PETER PEACEABLE. 

— 


For the Repertory. 
ON CONSCIENCE. 
When the great Architect of nature had 
completed the world, when he had illumi- 


nated the heavens with the ensigns of his | 
glory, when he had bidden the dark waters | 


to revolve around the surface of the globe, 
the greatest work was yet unaccomplished 
for he had not yet created man. He at length 
formed him, and to render his life the more 
happy he made unto him a wife. Abounding 
with beneficence for this new race, whose 
foundation he had just laid, he had not en- 
dowed them with the knowledge of evil, and 


of course they could not practise it. In this 
state of pristine purity they were uncon- 
scious of their weakness, they passed their 
days in the innocence of heavenly tranquillity, 
and their nights in the soothings of mutual 
affection; till at length deceived by the in- 
sinuating serpent, their innocence was turned 
to guilt, and their happiness to sorrow. They 
had eaten of the tree of knowledge, they had 
disobeyed the commands of their Creator, 
and given him sufficient reason to sweep 


them from the fuce of the earth. But he, 


ever merciful in his power, and mildly just 
in the judgment of offences committed 
against him, since they had plucked the 
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fruit which he had forbidden them to taste, 
and become in possession of a property 
which for their own comfort he had not given 
them,—placed in their bosoms a criterion for 
them alone to judge of their own behaviour. 
This principle was authorised to applaud 
them when they committed a good action, 











Let us consider a man in an elevated station 
of life, who makes the little wandering or- 
phan his care, who does not neglect the in- 
digence of age, nor shut his door upon the 
humble petition of poverty; who smiles upon 









the virtuous, and rewards honest industry; 





| 
and when it was a bad one its murmurings | 
inflicted on them tortures to which they 
had before been strangers. It is called con- | 
science. It has the power of inciting to good, | 
and of dissuading from evil. It ascends its | 
throne amid the passions of the human mind | 
when in their infancy, to regulate their | 
cares; it asserts its rights, and the soul of | 
the murderer trembles. 

But it must be observed that although 
it is invested with the most potent sway over 
the heart of man, yet if his passions are 
forever jarring with unabated discord, if he 
despise its wholesome admonitions and lis- 
ten to its dictates with contempt; however 
great may be the struggle, however severely | 











| 
| 
| 
| 


| who seeks the unfortunate, and pours the 


| the gratification of these divine propensities 


balm of consolation in the ear of misery. 
Such aman, with the full possession of do- 
mestic endearments, a wife modelled aftei 
himself, and children instructed in the pur- 
suits of virtue, may be said to have attained 
the acme of earthly felicity. His days will 
all be but one continual scene of delight in 





of his heart; and the whispering plaudits of 
his conscience he will know to be sincere. 
His youth will be interwoven with the over- 
shadowing vine of true pleasure, his man- 
hood crowned with health and vigour, and 
the tranquillity of his old age will be un- 
troubled by the recollection of an hour ill 





he may at first feel its upbraidings, he will 
by persisting in his course of wickedness, 
finally silence its remonstrances; he will 
forget he ever had a friend to torture him 
for his villanies, and will absolutely persuade 
it to uphold him in his own estimation, un- 
til from being an abject slave, it turns a vile, 
unblushing flatterer, and every action he 
does will be conformable to that machine, 
that creature of his will, his conscience: till | 
at length, if his victory can be more com- 
plete, he annihilates it from his recollection: 
its scourges, though severe, have long been 
healed, and its officious friendship has at | 
last become disgusting. 





| 


Thus, a man who is completely vicious 
triumphs, as he supposes, over his nature; his 
life runs round in a continuation of negative | 
happiness, till the silvery locks of age, or | 
the bloated visage of exhausted dissipation 
stretches him on the bed of death: here he 
may be again awakened to remorse, here 
he may profit by repentance, but even here in 
this scene of calamitous awe, I believe there 
are many who laugh at it as an ideal monitor, 
or scorn its condemnation as an inypertect, 





look into that futurity respecting which ali 
conjectures are in vain, nor to picture his 
situation in a region where only it can be 
known. 

Such is the consequence of the subversion 
of conscience, ‘more fatal in its effects than 
even the disobedience of our erring pro- 
genitors. But let us endeavour to reverse 
the picture, 

“ Some angel guide my pencil while I draw 

What nothing less than angel can exceed, 

A man on earth devoted to the skies.” 

















or a partial judge. We will not attempt to) 


spent. Happy are those who can say with 
this men I have preserved through life a 
pure and unsullied conscience: what it has’ 
warned me to fly from, I have avoided as 
much as I would the flaming entrails of a 
temporal Etna, or an everlasting hell, and 
what it has 1 to follow, I have 
pursucd with the same ardour that I would 
an earthly elysium, or a heavenly paradise. 
G. G. 
































i advised me 


—— 
For the Repertory 


THE PROPITIATION. 


A POEM. 


PREFACE 


It may be viewed, by some, as an unpara 
leled instance of presumption, or at le 
of literary vanity, for so young a man as th 
| author to offer to the public a poem, the sul 
ject of which has been touched by the m 
terly hand of the immortal author of ti 
stupendous monument of genius and er 


tion, Paradise Lost. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i| 


To an objection like this I answer, 
Milton has, indeed, but souched upon it: & 


it is an inexhaustable subject, and dotby 
the author of Paradise Regained, was perl 
ly willing that any one should continue i 
will be found that the substance of Parag 
Regained is embraced in one book of 
Propitiation, therefore the 


present 
could not have been copied from Milte 

Cumberland in his Calvary, has takena 
copious view of the subject; but I think th 
cupying of two or three of the latter b 
in following our Lord Jesus in his exg 
tions before Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate @ 
| rod, is a prolixity that ought to be ay 
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_. That the rited of the great Milton may 
have first conceived the idea of inferna 
agents, is certain, but that if Milton had 
dispenséd with them, I should have refrain- 
ed from introducing them, I will not so 
readily allow; for the propriety, nay almost 
absolute necessity of using them, occurred 
to me while considering the probability of | 
my being sverely treated for following him | 
so closely. 





I have adopted rhyme for the sake of | 


brevity and because I wished to make my | 
poem different from any other on the same | 


subject, in that point of view, and though | 
there is an analogy, unavoidable, from the | 
similarity of the foundation, yet I am certain 
that the mechanism of my fabric will be 
found materially different from Paradise Re- 
gained or from Calvary. 

That my effort will bear a comparison | 








with Milton’s or even Camberland’s i am ! 
not so vain as to hope; but that I have done } 
h «omy subject all the justice that my poor abili- | 
ties would allow, I can positively affirm, and 
having submitted it te a classical friend of | 
profound erudition, for his correction and | 
revision, I send it into the world, hoping, } 
that if any writer should honour me so far 
| as to mention me in the same critique with 
either of the before mentioned authors, he 
will consider the difference that must exist 
between a tyro of twenty four and a scholar 
wt forty or fifty, groaning, I may say, beneath 
load of learning. 

A. That the eulogy, of the:learned and the 
ood, will be the noblest recompence for my 
abour, that I could or would wish to re- 
cive, I frankly acknowledge; yet the cen- 
ure of the wise will lead me to correct my 
frors, not retard the flight of my muse, 
hile the virulence of the hypercritic will 
> observed with indifference, or treated with 


tempt. VALERIAN. 


—_ 


THE PROPITIATION, 
BOOK I. 


ARGU MENT. 
lew to the .Fonian shades: Invocation to Calvary: 
ficulties of the sihject: A brief introduction, 
lomarhs the period at which the poem commences. 


mian shades, and fabled nymphs divine, 
in the ancient song superior shine, 
Mm Homer woo’d his numbers to inspire, 
buch his soul with true poetic fire; 
B forsake your amaranthine bower, 5 
he I have lingered many a pleasing hour; 
Se I have often sung the sylvan scene, 
ous fragrance, or its foliage green. 
more glorious claims my ardent song, 
m Our worship and our praise belong. 10 
I but that muse of sacred fire 
ng the fall of man and heaven’s dread ire, 
at ransom, mercy paid, to save 
"® man from ap eternal grave;! 
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I'd sound thy triumphs, Calvary, afar, 

As blows the clarion victory, in war!” 
Hail! holy spot, where our Redeemer bled, 

Like the meek lamb, to slaughter rudely led: 
When his bare side the Roman javelin tore, 

The blood of Jesus bath’d thy summit o’er! 20 
By thee, crouds wondered, as the trembling ground 
Attested, then, a * te receiv’d the wound! 

Hail Calvary! a sad and sacred sight, 

To fire my lays thy influence I invite; 

Thy awful grandeur on my numbers beam, 25 


| And fill my soul with the eternal theme; 


Teach me to sing thy everlasting cause, 
And show the hellish murder as it was! 


|| But O! what muse, if all the soul were fired, 


Could paint his anguish when a God expired; 30 
The shock she felt, the thund’ring groans could tell, 
That nature utter’d, when her monarch fell; 
When, with a cry, he pour’d his latest breath, 
And hush’d his mighty agony in death! 
While death is struggling with our fainting heart, 
What fearful anguish does his rage impart? 36 
The soul surcharged, ejects the woe-born sigh, 
And tears gush, ceaseless, from the pallid eye! 
Yet what the torture when a mortal dies, 
To that he felt, who made men, earth and skies! 40 
When groaning with our guilt, “ I thirst,” he cried, 
Tasted the hyssop, for his creatures died! 

Yet rise, My muse, on venturous pinions, rise, 


| And pass the distant portals of the skies; 


Plunge though the secret terrors ofthe tomb, 45 

Down to the mansions of eternal gloom; 

Search ev’ry spot the glorious song to swell; 

And paint the pleasure of deluded hell, 

When on the cross she saw the true Messiah, 

In fearful pangs and friendless grief expire! 50 

Now had the wheels of time his chariot roll’d, 

Till th’ hour arrived by prophets long foretold, 

When, to the wond’ring swains, the Saviour’s birth, 

Should be proclaim’d, to bless the hapless earth; 

(Which seem’d prepared the glory to enjoy, 55 

For men had ceased each other to destroy; 

War for awhile no more his terrors hurl’d, 

And famed Augustus ruled the peaceful world.) 
(To be continued.) 


——— 
For the Repertory. 
LINES BY A LADY. 


Say, dear Emilia, what untried delight 
Has earth, deceitful, transcient, to bestow, 
That checks thy active spirit’s nobler flight, 
And bounds its narrow view to scenes below? 


Is life thy passion? let it not depend 
On fluttering pulses and a fleeting breath; 
In cold despair the fruitless wish must end, 
That seeks it in the gloomy range o death. 


1 Rebellious man from an eternal grave. 

Not that eternal sleep, which some represent death 
to be, but that eternal banishment from the bles- 
signs of heaven, which the volume of eternal truth 
portrays. 

2 As blows the ciarion victory, in war. 

As the shrill trumpet speaks the hour of victory 
so did the dying groans of Jesus, resound his con- 
quest over sin and hell, and proclaim redemption 
to a guilty world. 

3 In fearful pangs and friendless grief expire. 

Where was the friend at that hour? in the disci- 
ples? “‘ they all forsook him and fied.” Was it the 
presence of his father? Jesus cried, “ my God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
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The world, beguiling idol of thy‘go 
Is all devoted to the tyrant, pow 

To form his joys the genial planets roh, 

To speed his conquests flies the rapid gour. 


Tis but to die mortality is born, 

Not struggling folly breaks the dread decree; 
Then cease the common destiny to mourn, 

Nor wish creation’s laws reversed for thee. 


The sun that sets again shall gild the skies, 
The faded plain reviving flowers shall grace; 

But hopeless fall, no more on earth to rise, 
The transitory forms of human race. 


No more on earth: but see beyond the gloom, 
Where the short reign of time and death expires; 
Victorious o’er the ravage of the tomb, 
Smiles the fair object of thy fond desires. 


The seed of life, below, imperfect lies, 
To virtue’s hand its cultivation’s given; 
Form’d by her care, the beauteous plant shall rise, 
And flourish with unfading bloom in heaven. 
ORSINA. 


—— 


For the Repertory. 


TO WALTER WIGGLE, Esq. 


** Adieu, adieu, remember me.” 


‘Once more, Mr. Wiggle, I courtesy to you, 
| But wish not your anguish again to renew: 


Nor would I, indeed,.your sage worship address, 

But your muse is so languid you scem in distress. 

I would wish to impart some relief to your head, 

And Pa says, he thinks you had better be bled, 

Ptay have some advice—I am sure that your brain 

Is unsettled, or else you my meaning, so plain, 

Could not have misconstru d nor mista’en for a beard, 

And I question if one on your chin has appear’d, 

That meaning which was, let me tell you sir, “ wit” 

But you and it, Walter, are quite opposite; 

For no man in his senses could ever suppose 

That a “ lily crowned queen” would take you by 
the nose. 

I disdain to remark on the rest of your letter, 

*Tis unworthy my notice—absurdity’s better— 

And none as they cannot forbear to exclaim, 

With the lady whom calumny strove to defame, 

Most impotent and lame is the witless conclusion, 

Which redounds to the poor author’s shame and 
confusion. 

Dear Wiggle, farewell, you’re a good natured 
wight, 

At last I’m convinced of the truth I now write, 

Your satirical essays return and pursue, 

By me undisturbed, “ modest Walter,” adieu. 

CLEMENTINA CAUSTIC, 





For the Repertory. 
STANZAS. 


Oh! say, is the tear that you shed for me now, 
Produced by emotions delightful and dear? 
Was the shade that just glearm’d on thy mild beam- 
ing brow, 
Occasion’d by pleasure commingling with fear? 


The tear drop to me is the sweetest, the dearest, 
That mounts to the eye from the bosom’s soft 
throne; 
And the sigh of dear friendship to me is sincerest, 
When heav’d at the'shrine of affection, alone! 
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Oh, friendship, ‘how ballow’a, how lucid thy beams! 
Like the soft star that guides, on his wearisome 
way, : 
The trav’iler, through darkness, that drearily 
streams, 
With hope, the wild fears of his breast to allay. 


It illumines his path and inspires his breast 
With fond expectation, bids fancy far roam, 
To the scenes his love, of his happiness blest, 
And lessens the distance ’twixt him and his home 
Oh, e’er, in this vale of affliction and tears, 
May the soft beams of friendship illuraine our 
morn 
With the soul soothing rays, from the heavenly 
spheres, 
And the flower of life never harbour a thorn. 
MONTALDO. 


—— 
For the Repertory. 
STANZAS. 

The land of my home. 


Adieu for the plains where in boyltood I roved, 


And adieu for the maid that with me used to stray, 


Your remembrance ye groves of my country be- 
loved, 
Still glows on my soul as I roam far away. 


Do ye flourish and bloom, as luxuriant and fair, 
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DRYDEN AND TONSON. 

When Dryden finished his translation of 
Virgil, after some deliberation with himself, 
he sent the manuscript to Jacob Tonson, 
requiring for it a certain sum, which he 
mentioned in a note. Tonson was desirous of 
possessing the work, but meanly wished to 
avail himself of Dryden’s necessities, which 
at that time was particularly urgent. He 
therefore informed Dryden, that he could 
not afford to give so much for it as he de- 
manded. In answer to this, Dryden sent the 
three following lines to Tonson, whom they 
were meant to describe: 





| 
more. “ Yes, sir,’ 
| 
| 


With learing look, bull-faced, and freckled fair, 


| With two left legs, with Judas’ coloured hair, 
| And frowzy pores tliat taint the ambient air. 


When they were delivered to Tonson, he 
asked if Mr. Dryden had said any thing 
> answered the bearer, “ he 
said: Teli the dog, that he whh wrote these 
will write more like them.” Tonson imme- 
| diately paid the money which Dryden had at 
first demanded for his Virgil. 


rr 








As in days when 1 view’d and reposed in your 
shade? 
Does the shrub still as sweetly impart to the air, 


| 


in this state, having had the misfortune to 
lose his wife, attempted immediately after 


Its aroma, as when’neath its green boughs I laid? his spouse’s exit, to “strike uf a match” 


Flows the streamlet as bright through the lily deck’d | with his maid, whose name was Patience. 


vale, 


| 
j 


| The priest of the village coming in a short 


Is the cataract’s murmur yet mournful and sweet? || time after, to consult the bereaved husband, 


Does the Redbreast still breathe his wild notes on !! 


the gale, 


And the wave and pale moonlight in soft kisses } 


meet? 


The streamlets I love and the scenes I adore, 
Are still in the beams of their loveliness drest, 
And, Oh! may they flourish, till time is no more, 


Though their banks ne’er again by my footsteps | 


be prest. 


In the cottage that stands near the dark winding dell, 


Where the woodbine and willows with fondness | 


entwine, 
There, haply, a breast for the wand’rer will swell, 
And for him breathe a power at sincerity’s shrine. 


Oh, haply the scions we placed in the earth, 
And named them the Albert and Rosa of both, 
Which we tended till nature awaken’d to birth 
Maturity’s blossoms, and smiled on their growth; 


Perhaps, now my absence they droopingly mourn, 
Perhaps now they wave to the low breeze there 
leaves, 4 
In soft rustling numbers they ask my return, 
And reecho the sigh Rosa’s soft bosom heaves. 


But vain is the sigh and her tear of regret, 
Sad Albert must never behold ye again; 

But ne’er can his heart her dearkindness forget 
Nor the scenes of his love on her dear native plain. 


Loved land of my fathers, forever adieu! 
Forever I wander, from happiness roam, 
But life’s latest sigh shall, devoted to you, 
A blessing implore for the land of my home. 
AROUET JUNIOR. 


i 
HT 
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told him he must have /aéience to support 
| him in his troubles—“ Ab! (said the deacon) 
_ I have been trying her, but she seems to be 
rather off.” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





| upon the last year as well as forward on 
\ that which is to come, the importance of the 


but we shall be censured by some for our 
matter and our manner; yet the couscious- 


the influence of morality will be to us a 
source of pleasing reflection. 

We have heard it given, as an objection, 
that our paper is made a receptacle for 
novels and romances. That we have publish- 
ed one romance is, indeed, true; but tlt it 
contained one unjustifiable sentiment, or one 
expression that could offend the ear of piety, 
morality, or modesty, we do not believe. 
We can scarcely think any one serious in 











motto is, and ought to be, “ variety.” The 
editors are bound to render their paper 
palatable to as many tastes as there are rea- 
ders, if it were possible: that we have en- 
deavoured to do this, we are sure; that we 
have succeeded, is not so certain. Ifa reader 


i . . * 
does not admire a romance, let him pass It, 


and if he find a portion that suits his taste, 





cotisideration for the gratification of others 
| should eo him to remain satisfied. If he 
| like not the deep, let him pass to the shallow; 
| for the serious should not expect all solidity, 
nor the volatile that it should be all gay. 
We are extremely happy in introducing 
| Orsina to our readers. Judging from the 
beautiful flower that adorns the columns of 
|our present number, we must say, that her 
mind bids fair to become a rich parterre of, 
poetry. 

The verses of Celadon, are not destitute 
of merit, we shall reserve them for a future 
| number. 








| © A certain deacon belonging to a church | 


| J. W. P.’s account of the manners ané@ 


customs of the inhabitants of the republic 


|| of Valois, uppears to us too uninteresting. 


We have received the first number of 





On issuing the first number of the second | 
| volume of the Repertory, and looking back | 


ness of having endeavoured to piease the | 
, 4 
various taste of our readers and to extend 


making this an objection to a paper, whose | 





the Budget by Will Versatile; and can only 


| say that, ifhe gives us what he pomises, he 


|| will indeed be a “ valuable correspondent.” 
We shall reserve his first essay until we 
receive one or two of the following num- 
bers, and should his Budget not become a 
“ Budget of Blunders,” or be in any other - 
way insipid, we shall publish its contents. 


| 
| 
{| 
| 
} 


Had T. B.’s communication only animad- 
verted upon his subject generally, we should. 
| have had no objection to publishing it, but 
' by being too pointed he has made it clash 
with our prospectus, for nothing personal 
can be admitted into the Repertory. 

L.’s fragment is too incorrect. 





Subscriptions and communications will be 
received at this office and at the bookstore of 
Hellings and Aitken, No. 11, North Second 
strect. 

— 
New York, May 20. 

Distressing Conflagration, Perhaps a more 
distressing scene, than the one exhibited to, 
our view yesterday morning, has not been 
witnessed in this city since the close of the 
revolutionary war. The fire commenced about 
10 o’clock; and, the wind being high, the 
flames spread rapidly and raged severely un- 
till 12 o’clock. From the best information 
we have been able to collect, it appears that 
about one hundred dwellings were destroy-* 
ed, and about one hundred and fifty families, 
most of them in indigent circumstances, 
were stript of their habitations, and thrown 
upon the charity of their fellow citizens for 
shelter and for immediate subsistence. 
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, A method of taking off the the impression of 
teaves, filants, &c. ina correct and expedi- 
tious manner. Take half a sheet of fine wove 
paper, and oil it well with sweet oil: after 
it has stood a minute or two, to let it soak 
through, rub off the superfluous oil with 
a piece of paper, and let it hang in the air 
to dry. After te oil is pretty well dried in, 
take a lighted candle, or lamp, and move 
the paper slowly over it in a horizontal di- 
rection, so as to touch the flame till it is 
perfectly black. When you wish to take off 
impressions of plants, lay your plant care- 
fully on the oiled paper, and lay a piece of 
clean paper over it; and rub it with your 
finger equally in all parts for about half a 
minute: then take up your plant, and be 
careful not to disturb the order of the leaves; 
and place it on the book or paper on which 
you wish to have an impression. Then cover 
it witha piece of blotting paper, and rab it 
with your finger for a short time, and you 





will have an impression superior to the finest 
engraving. The same piece of black paper 
will serve to take offa great number of im- 
pressions: so that when you have once gone 
through the process of blacking it, you may 
make an impression-in a very short time. 

The principal excellency of this method 
is, that the paper reccives the impression of 
the most minute veins and hairs;,so that 
you may take the general character of most 
flowers much superior to any engraving. 
The impressions may afterwards be coloured 
‘according to nature. 

—_— 
FLORAL CURIOSITY. 

A new plant, called efidendron, (says the 
New York Mercantile Advertiser) has been 
imported into England from the island of 
Java:—it is unequalled for the beauty of its 
flowers and strength of its perfume, and 
possesses the singular peculiarity of deriv- 
ing no nourishment from the earth or water. 
Suspended on a wall, or from the cciling 

_ of a room, it will vegetate freely and abun- 
dantly for many years. 

yu 7 A similar plant, vulgarly called air- 
flower, was brought to this city by captain 
Barnes, in the Minerva, from Monte 
Video. It is frequently met with in that part 
ef South America; and seems a harsh tuft 
of pale green, but almost sapless blades. It is 
found generally adhering to rocks; but vege- 
tates if suspended in the open air out of con- 
tact with earth or water. Fresh buds appear 
on this air-flower within a few days. 

Balt. Whig. 
—_—_ 
MAMMOTH "TOOTH o 

On Wednesday the 3d inst. was exhibited 





wide, and 4 inches thick. One of its prongs 
will hold a gill; and it is equal in weight to 
96 horse teeth, or 160 ox teeth. It was found 
in Sciota Salt Lick, state of Ohio, 5 feet 
below the surface of the earth. . H. Cent. 

CURE FOR THE WHOOPING COUGH. 
Take one fourth of a pint of sweet, or olive 
oil, the same quantity of common leeks, 
cut them fine and simmer them moderately 
two or three hours; add honey sufficient to 
make it palatable: half a table spoonful a por- 
tion for an adult: if taken four or five times 
a day, it will in a few days remove this dis- 
tressing disorder. Whig. 

ep + ae 
An Irishman, on board a ship laying in 
the Downs, was ordered up to grease, or to 
use the sea term, to slush the royalmast. 
By some‘means his foot slipped and Teague, 
with his slush pot, fell. He perceived one of 
the lanyards loose, by which he might have 
saved himself, but wisely rejected it, saying, 
“ No, no, jewél, my hand might slip, be- 
sides, I should be brought to the gangway, 
for dropping the s/ush tub!” 
—— 

A Philadelphian passing through a large 
village inquired the name, “ Brandywine” 
was the reply, “ ah!’ exclaimed he, “ there’s 
some sfirié in that.” 

Two travellers (strangers to each other) 
met at a tavern, which having much com- 
pany, they were necessitated to become 
fellow lodgers. On retiring to their cham- 
ber, one of them observed, that for the pro- 
motion of a better acquaintance he would 





be glad of the honour of knowing with whom 
he was to sleep? The other replied his name 
was Peck. The first rejoined, it is written, 
that four fecks make a bushel! Peck then 
requested the same favour of his bed-fellow, 
who answered that his name was Cilley; 
the former rejcined, it takes but one silly 
to make a fool. Farmer’s Cabinet. 


At one of the masquerades lately given 
at the Margate theatre, a gentleman who 
appeared in the character of a Jew, came up 
to an officer and asked to purchase his sword. 
The officer indignantly replied: “ Be care- 








ful sir, that sword will fight itself’ The hu- 

morous Israelite rejoined: “ That is the sword | 
that just fits you.” 

— 

PESTS OF SOCIETY. 

There is not a more intolerable nuisance 

in the world, than an inquisitive, intermed- 

dling false friend. Nothing more formidable 

than an opulent scoundrel, and an avaricious 





in this town a Mammoth Tooth, weighing 


re 
common than a knavish gamester. Nothing 
more despicable than a prince who is guilty 
of a lie. Nothing more ridiculous than an 
amorous old man or woman; a poor person 
who is proud; or a bully without spirit. 


~ 


A silly fop in company wigg lady F——, 
wanting his servant, cried out, “‘ where is my 
blockhead?” “ Upon your shoulders,” re- 
plied the lady- 


> 
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+. ° HEALTH OFFICE, 
: May 18, 1811. 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 1th to the 18th May, 1811. 


Diseases. “ate-tth. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Apoplexy 1.8 Inflam. of brain 1 0 
Cholera morbus 0 1 Inflam.of stomach 0 1 
ConsumpsicnoflungsS 0 Oklage | 1 0 
Decay 1 © Small pox,natural 0 7 
Dropsy of the breast 1 1 Still-born 03 
Dropsy in the brain 0 1 Unknown 11 
Drowned 3 0 ae 
Debility 1 0 19 15 
Fever, bilious 1 0 etiastaiinn 
Fever, puerperal 10 Total 34 
Gout 1 0 
Hives 1 0 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 year 7 From 50 to 60 1 
From 1 to 2 3 60 70 3 
2 5 4 70 «80 1 

5 10 0 80 90 1 

10 20 2 90 100 0 

20 30 4 100 110 0 

30 40 4 _ 

40 50 4 Total 34 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’ clock. 12 o’ clock. 3 o’ clock. 


May 13 63 70 69 
14 72 72 98 
15 70 72 69 
16 66 68 67 
17 70 68 66 


18 70 74 72 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
——_—_—_—_—_—__$<_=“<__—— SS 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshal street, between Fourth and Fifth, near 














judge. Nothing more disgusting than a half- 


St. Mary’s ‘church. 
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